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to cover a period from the early centuries of our era up to about 1200, so that they represent not a special movement but a continuous tendency to import into Buddhism very various currents of thought, north Indian, Iranian, Central Asian and even Mohammedan.
The visit of Padma-Sambhava was followed by a period of religious activity which culminated in the ninth century under King Ralpachan, but it does not appear that the numerous translations from Indian works made in this reign did more than supplement and amplify the doctrine already preached. But when after a lengthy eclipse Buddhism was reinstated in the eleventh century under the auspices of Atisa and other foreign teachers we hear of something new, called the K&lacakra1 system also known as the Vajrayana. Pending the publication of the K&lacakra Tantra2, it is not easy to make definite statements about this school which presumably marks the extreme point of development or degeneration in Buddhism, but a persistent tradition connects it with a country called Sambhala or Zhambhala, translated in Tibetan as bDe-hbyun or source of happiness. This country is seen only through a haze of myth: it may have been in India or it may have been somewhere in Central Asia, where Buddhism mingled with Turkish ideas3. Its kings were called Kulika and the Tibetan calendar introduced by Atisa is said to have come from it. This fact and the meaning of the word K&lacakra (wheel of time) suggest that the system has some connection with the Turkish cycle of twelve animals used for expressing dates4. A legend5 states that Slbkyamuni promulgated the KSlacakra system in Orissa (Dh&nyakataka) and that Sucandra, king of Sambhala, having miraculously received this teaching wrote the K&lacakra Tantra in a prophetic spirit, although it was not published until
1 In Tibetan Dus-kyi-hkhor-Io. Mongol, Tsagun kurdun.
*  Announced in the Bibliotheca Buddhica.
*  See Pelliot, Qudgues transcriptions apparerd&a d Cambhala dans Us textes Chinois (in T'oung Poo, voL xx. 1920, p. 73) for some conjectures. Kulika is translated into Tibetan as Eigs-Ldan, Tibetan texts speak of books coming from Sambhala, see Laufer in T'oung Poo, 1913, p. 596.
4 See Laufer in T'oung Poo, 1907, p. 402. In Sompa's chronology, J.A.S. Beng. p. 46, the reign of a Kulika Emperor seems to be simply a designation for a century.
6 See J.A.S.B. 82, p. 225. The king is also (but apparently incorrectly) called Candia-Bhadra,